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we cannot do it ourselves and last night’s pray- 
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ers and cries on this point seemed answered, for 
to-night cheerfulness covers my soul, for his 
merciful help. How useless it seems to think 
we can do anything of ourselves, it is only as 
we rest continually in Him. Oh! to be able to 
put my mouth in the dust before Him, always 
to dwell low in spirit. 

“ Sometimes thy poor friend has been enabled 
to feel Him in his holy temple, and could almost 
join the seraphim in saying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of hosts;’ the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 

“No wonder thou has enjoyed thy country 
home so much. To the heart attuned aright 
these scenes are full of melody; they always 
speak thus to me when alone in silence with 
them and my God. Thy communings at the 
evening hour by the window must at times be 
very sweet, and I hope thou art often strength- 
ened and refreshed by his living presence. He 
is our “balm of Gilead.” May we seek for it 
more ardently, and may it be poured forth as 
ointment upon us. 

“ Thine truly, 


"RE 


Fourth Month 3rd.—Dwelt in a good degree 
under the cross and in silence this week, and 
am thankful to feel so little condemnation to- 
night. ‘Thou knowest all my sorrows, oh Lord, 
lead me in a plain path. 

(To be continued.) 


dihiaaineiiliaanin 
JupGcinc Men anp Jupeine Actrs.—There 
is a difference between right and wrong, and 
guilt and innocence. The standards of right 
and wrong are permanent; the standards of 
personal guilt and innocence ave relative, de- 
pendent on one’s knowledge and circumstances. 
We are to bear this in mind in forming our 
judgment of men who have been prominent in 
political and literary history. Just now the 
literary world is paying a tribute to Robert 
Burns, the centennial of whose death recently 
occurred. That Burns was a man of generous 
instincts, with many fine impulses, with a hearty 
indignation at falsehood and wrong, with many 
temptations, with a poetic genius that has rarely 
been surpassed, and that, in our estimate of him, 
there should be mingled a large element of pity 
and sympathy, no one will deny. On the other 
hand, that he had no governing and guiding 
principles to restrain him from wrong-doing, 
that the tendency of his life and writings, as a 
whole, was to lower the standard of morality, 
that his genius was used to make passion and 
drunkenness more attractive, that his life was 
a warning rather than an example, can as little 
be denied. In one of his letters he says, “I 
kneeled down before the Father of mercies, and 
said, ‘Father, I have sinned, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.’” This gives ground 
for the hope that he was a sincere penitent, but 
we should see to it that our hope and the depth 
and tenderness of our pity do not prevent us 
from cautioning the young to avoid the follies 
and vices shiok made his life a wreck. As to 
a sinner’s guilt or innocence, as God sees his 
spirit and purpose, we should refrain from judg- 
ing. As to the conformity of his conduct to 
unerring standards of right and wrong, we are 
entitled to judge and to speak.—S. S. Times. 
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Or all the great comforts and causes of hap- 
piness among the rich, the greatest are those 
which they have to share with the poor. Rail- 


roads, street cars, pavements, sewerage, well- 
lighted streets, and pure water must be for all 
or for none.— Selected. 





The Rest That Remaineth to the People of 
God. 

We are come to the fold of eternal rest, where 
Christ Jesus is the chief shepherd; He is the 
shepherd and bishop of our souls, that feedeth 
his flock with living bread that nourishes us to 
life eternal. He hath called us by his name 
and put us forth; He feedeth us in green pas- 
tures and we are fed with hidden manna, and 
lie down at noon with his gathered flock. Out 
of nations, kindreds, multitudes and people we 
are redeemed to God, and are come out of the 
world, out of the great Babylon, and out of 
spiritual Sodom and Egypt, where the Lord 
Christ was and is crucified, and lieth slain to 
this day. Atop of the world has the Lord set 
us, on the mountain of his own house and dwell- 
ing, where we behold and feel the life and glory 
and crown of the world that hath no end; and 
the world that hath an end is seen over, and its 
crown and glory are his footstool that reigns 
among us. 

As for all that which this perishing world 
brings forth, which men seek after only, it is 
reckoned our temptation, though all the sons 
of Adam are seeking its glory, its riches, its 
crowns, its contentments. But of that birth 
are we which hath no crown, no glory, no rest 
under the sun; a birth is brought forth [in] 
us which is heir to another kingdom, and _ pos- 
sessor of another crown, whose glorying is in 
the Lord all the day long, and He is our refuge, 
our rock and our fortress against all our ene- 
mies. 

What though the wicked arm themselves, 
and the ungodly bend their bow? What though 
all sorts of people * * * exalt themselves 
against the despised people of the Lord’s in- 
heritance, who, for his name’s sake are killed 
all the day long? What though the wise men 
bring forth their arguments, and the rulers 
bring forth unrighteous judgments against the 
seed that God hath blessed? What though the 
revilers and scorners open their mouths, and 
reproachers and revilers cast out bitter words 
as a flood against the remnant of the woman’s 
seed that hath long been fled into the wilder- 
ness? And what if the teachers, the prophets, 
and the elders, and the heads and wise men of 
the world, set themselves to pray and preach 
and print against the chosen seed of Jacob? 
Notwithstanding all this—though this is to come 
to pass, and hell open her mouth and her tloods 
break forth to overflow and be much more in- 
creased—yet shall the King of righteousness 
rule among his people, and his presence will 
not forsake his chosen ones. 

The Lord is with us, a mighty and a terrible 
one, and the shout of a king is amongst us; the 
dread of the Almighty covereth us, and it goeth 
before us, and compasseth us about, and the 
Lord is working a work in the earth, mighty 
and wonderful. He is gathering the scattered 
and binding up the broken-hearted: his people 
shall dwell in safety, and none shall make them 
afraid ; no weapon that is formed against them 
shall prosper, nor any hand that is lifted up 
shall prevail. For Zion shall arise out of the 
dust, her beautiful garments shall be put on, and 

mourning and sorrow shall flee away. Her 
light is risen that is everlasting, and the sun 
shall never go down; but his day shall-remain 
forever, and the night shall not again cover 
her brightness nor the sun set upon her habita- 
tions.—E. Burrough. 
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Loox well to your motives. 


- For “THE FRIEND,” 
Divine Revelation. 
The Psalmist writes,“ I will praise thee: for 
> ’ 
I am fearfully and wonderfully made; maryel. 
lous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth 
right well ” (Ps. cxxxix : 14). 

Of all God’s works, known to man, none jg 
more marvellous than man himself. Pogsegsed 
of a body, mind and spirit, each in its sphere ig 
beyond compare. Man subdueth all things to 
himself, for God his Maker has put all earthly 
things beneath his feet. His body, formed of 
the dust of the earth, and apparently so defence. 
less, becomes under the control of the mind’s 
power, a marvel of strength and might. Hig 
mind expanding with years, investigates not 
only things perceptible to the senses, but the 
laws that govern both matter and mind, and 
exploring the depths of science, marks the re. 
lations and affinities of all things to each other, 
But what shall we say of man’s spirit? It links 
him, though mortal, with the world of spirits, 
eternity, and Him who dwells and reigns there, 
There is a law written on man’s heart which is 
none other than the law of God. Sin is the 
transgression of that law, and as all have sinned, 
God not alone makes manifest what is sin to men, 
but all men having partaken of that sin, by that 
law are guilty, and God makes this guilt also 
to be felt and seen of men. This is without 
doubt a revelation of the Divine will to man, 
and it will be soon enough for any man to deny 
that God either reveals himself or his Divine 
will to man, when such a one feels within him- 
self that he neither knows of such a Jaw within 
himself, nor that he did ever experience con- 
demnation for sin. But if thou, dear reader, 
art a sincere seeker after God and his truth, 
thou must acknowledge having felt these smit- 
ings for sin in thy conscience, nor does man 
confine this judgment to his own thoughts or 
deeds, but places those of others in the same 
balance, weighing relative right and wrong. 

The judgments of this law read aright we 
call truth, of which one truth is that nothing is 
made without a maker. Now, a law impliess 
higher power outside of that wherein that law 
is, it implies a kingdom wherein some ruler 
reigns, and to observe and to obey that law is 
to love and serve that ruler. This law then, of 
right or wrong, found in every heart, has a 
maker, and that Maker is none other but God, 
who made man and all things. 

Since God then, by his law, does thus mani- 
fest his will and displeasure against sin in man’s 
heart, and thus reveals his own will to man, 
wherefore, O man, wilt thou refuse to believe 
that He still further reveals his omnipotent will 
to such men as sincerely desire to come into 
harmony with the will of their King, and s 
come into possession of a pure and good com 
science before God? 

It is all of God’s unmerited mercy, that since 
man died, God again made known to man, coll- 
cerning his former happy estate and hope, and 
again so far revealed to man this Divine pur 
pose and will, as to hold out to man a promise 
by which man might hope again to come into 
that life, immortality and image of God, which 
through transgression of the law, man lost 
Though through sin, far removed from the 
royal throne, yet having that law still written 
on the heart, it becomes to us an evidence that 
we are yet amenable to the law of his kingdom. 
It beyond doubt also makes plain that as G 
revealed to our first parents the consequences 
which must inevitably follow the breaking 


‘that Divine law, so also since He even 
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manifests his displeasure against sin in the heart, 
that therefore God does yet reveal his will and 
himself to man, and this is Divine revelation. 

This law all men have, and every man shall 
be judged according to that law. As Eve stood 
sin stricken and condemned, God in his love 
and compassion to man, gave to her, as the 
representative of the church of God, a promised 
deliverer in her seed, which Seed is Christ, the 
frst born of the Church, who should bruise the 
head of the seed of the serpent. And from the 
beginning, even to this day, that church has 
existed, composed of poor sinners, washed and 
redeemed from sin, in whom God is pleased to 
manifest. his will, his power, and his glory. In 
the early ages men saw these things from afar, 
dim and distant as it were, but with the dawn- 
ing of the light came power, and through faith 
and power did they overcome sin, and obtain 
the promise of that of eternal life, the gift of 
God to man, through his Son. For as the first 
dawn of day dispels the darkness, so did this 
appearance of God in the hearts of men dispel 
the power of the kingdom of darkness and of 
death; and long ere the sun is risen is there 
light sufficient to do our daily work, so God 
demands obedience according to the measure of 
his grace given, and graciously rewards man 
according to that obedience. Yet is it all of 
grace, the work is God’s, and “ we are his work- 
manship created in Christ Jesus, unto good 
works which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” 

To us then in these latter days hath the Sun 
of Righteousness arisen in its full glory, for God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face (i. ¢., the appearance), of Jesus Christ ” 
(2 Cor. iv: 6). 

We then have now entered into that fulness 
of blessing, which the Lord, by prophets, by his 
Son and by apostles, promised, this glorious dis- 
pensation of the Gospel of Christ, wherein “all 
shall be taught of God” as Adam was before 
his fall, wherein all may become sons and 
daughters of God, taught, led and guided by 
the spirit of God, coming into the spirit, life 
and power of God’s blessed Son, and through 
Him drinking of the well of life, and eating of 
bn the tree of life planted in the paradise of 


For this the Apostle Paul prayed on behalf 
of the Ephesians, “that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of Him” (Eph. i: 17). And as, 
believing, any come to Jesus, and through the 
power of faith, walk in the light of Christ, 
which comes from Him, their eyes shall be 
enlightened, their hearts and understanding 
opened, and they shall know “ what is the hope 
of his calling, and what the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints” (eighteenth 
verse. ) 

This is Divine revelation, and it becomes us 
to patiently wait upon and watch for the re- 
vealings of God’s will, that we may be doers of 
that will, and so enter into and hold our in- 
heritance in the kingdom of God, “which is 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

W. W. B. 





Practica Christianity is nothing more nor 

8’ than yielding to the spirit of Christ, and 
being led by it in the service of God in the 
world, in whatever way He is pleased to ap- 
point.— J. B. Southall. 


Lost in Settle Mountain Wilds. 


For six days four-year-old Emma Nelson, 


of Susanville, wandered alone on a mountain 
where the roar of the bear and screams of the 
panther are heard nightly. 
as the sun disappeared in the west, she made a 
couch beneath some giant oak and lay down 
to sleep, the awful noises of the forest sounding 
in her ears a wild lullaby. 


On six evenings, 


The little one is safe at home now, found and 


returned after a weary search by scores of men 
in the mountains; and that she was spared from 
death is regarded by the simple mountain folk 
as miraculous. Verily, there is One who watches 
over the weakest of his flock. 


Little Emma is a rosy-cheeked miss, with 


bright blue eyes and dimpled hands and chin. 
She lives with her parents at Susanville. 
papa is the village postmaster. 


Her 


Not far from the little one’s humble home 


are the stately, snow-capped Blue Mountains. 


From the summits of snow of the highest peaks 


the view is enchanting and extends into three 
States. 
east Idaho, and all around Oregon. 


Off to the North is Washington, to the 
Away to 
the north the great Columbia River winds itself 
like a silvery thread, now through fertile val- 
leys and now through sandy wastes, where sand- 


storms strong enough to interfere with railroad 
traffic sometimes occur. 


The country is ofa wild aspect, and the moun- 
tain fastnesses hold many a secret of the doings 
of Indians in days long passed, of prospectors 
who never returned to their homes, and of cattle 
thieves who were dealt with according to the 
primitive law of the land. 

The people of Susanville gave a picnic over 
a week ago in a grove in the foothills of the 
Blue Mountains. It did not differ from other 
picnics, There were sports for the children and 
lots of good things to eat, and the simple moun- 
tain people had a merry day of it. When the 
people were ready to start for home little Emma 
was nowhere to be found. There was no trace 
of her from early in the afternoon, when her 
six-year-old brother saw her going in the direc- 
tion of Settle Mountain, gathering the wild 
flowers as she went. ‘Settle Mountain!” ex- 
claimed the country folk in horror. It is the 
most dangerous peak in the entire range, and 
is the stamping ground of bears and cougars. 

“She’ll never be found alive,” was the ver- 
dict of the hardy mountaineers, as they shook 
their heads doubtfully. 

All that night and for several days and nights 
afterward men searched the mountain fastnesses 
for the lost one. Their hearts failed within 
them when the stillness of the night was broken 
by the vicious growl of the cougar, and when 
in daytime they saw numerous bears feeding at 
the berry bushes. In the afternoon of the sixth 
day the searching party came upon a clump of 
weeping willows, by which passed asmall stream. 
Not one of the searchers had the slightest idea 
of finding the little one alive. Little Willie 
was riding in front of his father on a horse, 
whica was accustomed to rough travel in the 
mountains. 

“Papa,” said the boy, “if my little sister 
isn’t dead, I think she is not far from that 
stream. She loves to sit near the river and 
make bouquets of the wild flowers that she gath- 
ers.” 

As the party neared the clump of brush —. 
Nelson was startled to hear a voice say : “ Hello, 
papa ; I have been looking for you ever so long.” 

Nelson clasped his child in his arms and 





hugged her as no father ever hugged a child 
before, 

“I knew I was lost, papa,” the little one said, 
“but I was so sure I would meet my papa that 
I kept on walking.” 

Emma told the searchers that she had made 
a complete circuit of Settle Mountain, having 
travelled nine miles. How she escaped the cou- 
gars and bears is a mystery. She slept wher- 
ever she could find a resting-place and subsisted 
on berries and the flesh of a calf which had 
been killed by a coyote. 

The little girl said she was frightened only 
once while in the mountains. That was on her 
third day out. She awoke that morning on the 
edge of a precipitous cliff. The big fir trees in 
the valley a thousand feet below looked like 
walking-canes. Had she made the slightest 
move during her sleep she would have rolied 
off the cliff—Late Paper. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

[Isaac Hayes, to whom the subjoined paper 
refers, was a valuable Elder in the Society of 
Friends, who belonged to the Western Quarterly 
Meeting. During the troubles growing out of 
the doctrines advanced by Elias Hicks, a large 
share of exercise and labor fell to his portion}. 
Some OpserRVATIONS Mabe By Isaac Hayes 

oF FALLOWFIELD, Nintu Mo. 271H, 1844, 

About A WEEK BeErore HIs DEatH. 

The short time I was with him, in company 
with S. L—. (whom I found there), he said 
much. His mind seemed wonderfully clothed 
with Heavenly raptures in contemplating that 
world of glory into which he felt a full assur- 
ance he would soon be permitted to enter. 

He said, “I feel desirous to relate to you, if 
I can have strength to do so without being too 
much overcome, a circumstance which lately 
transpired, and which I look upon as a vision 
of Light, which in marvellous mercy has been 
permitted or sent to assure me that the prayers 
of my soul have been accepted ; and that there 
is indeed a place prepared for my immortal 
part.” He then proceeded, “ While rolling to 
and tro, on this bed of pain, knowing not where 
to turn or what to do, for it seemed as if the 
very pains of death could not be harder to en- 
dure, when all at once I was perfectly at ease ; 
not a pain, nor an uneasy thought; all seemed 
hushed into profound silence; and while in the 
most rapturous and heavenly condition I ever 
experienced ; there appeared right before me a 
little bird like a dove, of the most beautiful 
plumage I ever beheld—indeed I never saw 
anything in my life at all fit to compare with 
it. It stood beautifully erect before me, per- 
fectly straight, not a wrinkle, not a shade of 
anything but loveliness appearing, and while I 
viewed it, it became much larger and taller, 
but no less beautiful, and I followed it to the 
gate of a beautiful city. The Porter was there ; 
he opened not the gate, but informed me I was 
not at present to enter, but that I might look 
and behold the beauty of that city, not one of 
whose inhabitants can say, I am sick ; and that 
shortly I shall be joined to that innumerable 
company dwelling within its sacred enclosure, 
whose walls are salvation and her gates praise. 
I fully believe that the beautiful bird rep- 
resented the Almighty, and the Porter, my 
Saviour Jesus Christ. And I have faith to be- 
lieve that shortly all will be realized which 
has been thus mercifully shown to me, as I feel 

no condemnation within, and my whole man 
seems almost entirely swallowed up in love to 
my Maker and to my fellow man—and why I 
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should be thus detained here I know not, but 
no doubt it is for some wise purpose.” 

On coming away, he bade me an affectionate 
farewell, and calmly added, “ I shall never see 
thy face again.” Morris Cope. 


Oo 


Struggle for Life Among the Plants. 


The vegetation of Eastern British East Af- 
rica consists of eight or nine floras, which are 
so different from one another that it is difficult 
to discover any features which characterize the 
flora asa whole. The severity of the struggle for 
existence in this region, however, is shown by 
a few points that may be worthy of remark. 

The first characteristic of the flora that im- 
presses itself upon one—and it does so in a very 
pointed and unpleasant manner, is its prickli- 
ness. Some plants seem to consist of nothing 
but a collection of prickles ; these are developed 
on every part of the plant, on the stem, stalks, 
flowers and seeds, while the leaves are often re- 
duced to a few needles. Thethorns and prickles 
help the plant in nearly every stage of life; for 
they scatter the seeds by clinging to the fur of 
passing animals, they protect the plant against 
animals that would devour it, and in some cases 
obtain for the plant the food it requires from 
the air. Some of the plants have the prickles 
arranged in a very ingenious way; thus the 
“ wait-a-bit” thorn (the Wacht-ein-but of the 
Dutch settlers of the Cape), has hooks pointing 
in opposite directions, so that a jerk backward 
to disentangle clothes caught by them, only im- 
pales them all the more firmly on another set. 
In some cases, as if thorns were not sufficiently 
formidable, ants burrow into their bases; the 
plant increases the growth of tissue to bury the 
invaders, and thus the base of the spine is en- 
larged into a woody bulb, capable of inflicting 
a nasty wound. Most of the succulent plants 
are protected by an abundant crop of thorns 
and spikes. Some of them have broad leaves 
with edges spiked like a saw; another species 
has bayonet-shaped leaves, which end in a point 
so hard and sharp that it goes through leather 
as easily as through paper. 

The leaves in this “nkonge,” as the Zanzi- 
bari call it, are placed opposite one another in 
a plane which, by a peculiarly malicious ar- 
rangement, is twisted into aspiral. Hence from 
whateverside these “chevaux de frise” be charged 
the unlucky traveller only plunges on to the 
pricks; and this happens with aggravating fre- 
quency when chasing wounded game through 
the scrub in the dim light of early dawn. 

Another type of defence extensively adopted 
consists of circles of stout hairs pointing down- 
wards, which prevent the more simple-minded 
of the ants from reaching and robbing the flow- 
ers. Nearly all the grasses are provided with 
these spiked collars, for their farinaceous seeds 
are especially attractive to ants. In many of 
the flowering plants the same purpose is effected 
by having the leaves placed in opposite pairs 
with their bases “ connate,” or growing together 
to form a cup, as in the English teazel; in the 
rainy season, when alone the plant is in flower, 
this cup is filled with water, and this natural 
moat prevents crawling insects from reaching 
the coveted stores of honey and pollen. 

The method of reducing the waste of seeds 
in a plant by their germination on the parent 
is not unknown among our English plants, and 
cases occur more frequently in the upper mead- 
ows (or Alps) of Switzerland. In Africa this 
“viviparity” is very extensively adopted. The 
case of the mangrove has already been quoted, 


but the method is used in the plants of the 
“Nyika” in an opposite manner; for in these 
the leaves act as a kind of parachute, and scat- 
ter the young plants broadcast before the wind, 
instead of restricting them to a narrow belt. 


of trees is well shown in the open plains of East 
Africa. 
are, like the baobab, fixed by trunks of enor- 
mous bulk, so that the wind acting on the leaf- 
less branches, has but little power over them. 
In other cases the leaves are narrow and spiny, 
and the branches expand in flat horizontal 
sheets, which present only their narrow edges 
to the wind. 
upper portion of the tree give the wind much 
leverage by which to overthrow it. The small- 
er trees are also shaped by the same agency. 
The acacias, which form most of the scrub, are 
low and flat-topped, expanding above like an 
umbrella. 
as a protection against the tornadoes that sweep 
over them. 
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The action of the wind in moulding the forms 


The few timber trees that occur there 


In none of these cases does the 


This form is apparently acquired 


The shape is not much use to an 
isolated tree, for the wind can then get under- 
neath the branches and tend to wedge it up; 
but these trees usually grow packed together, 
and their flat tops form a surface over which 
the storms sweep with little effect. 

It is no doubt also as a protection against 
the wind that, as if to atone for the leaflessness 
of the trees, the flowering plants are woody. 
Thus on the plateaux we have to look for the 
main masses of blossom, not to the turf on the 
meadows, but tothe clumps of shrubs.— J. W. 
Gregory. 





Our Boston Teamsters.—During the hot 
spell of Eighth Month, it was with a distinct 
feeling of pleasure that I noticed on Tremont 
Street a horse, drawing a heavy wagon, with a 
damp sponge fastened between his ears, as re- 
commended by the M.S. P.C. A. Being on a 
car, I failed to see the name on the wagon, but 
I did notice the driver, a good-looking, brown- 
faced fellow, in a straw hat and checked shirt. 
After ten years of business experience in this 
country, in many cities, which has brought me 
into contact, with teamsters constantly, I feel 
bound to say, that nowhere but in Boston have 
I found men whose work it is to handle draught 
horses, who seemed to consider their horses’ in- 
terests identical with their own. Whenever I 
see a team of four or six horses in Boston, I in- 
stinctively glance at the driver, and in every 
case find him to be a good-looking, temperate, 
clean fellow, to be classed with our firemen and 
policemen. A better representative class of men 
than our Boston teamsters could not be found 
in our country. It isa trifling piece of work 
to place a damp sponge or cloth on a horse’s 
head in such weather as we have just experi- 
enced, but one’s heart goes out to the driver of 
a horse so equipped.— Daily Evening Transcript. 





PoLL IS ALWAYS ON THE ALERT.—One of 
Uncle Sam’s most faithful servants in Maine, 
but one that draws no salary, lives at the Port- 
land Head Lighthouse. It is a large gray par- 
rot, brought from Africa some time ago, and 
presented to the keeper of the light. The bird 
soon noticed that when the fog began to blow 
in from the ocean somebody would ery out: 
“Fog coming; blow the horn!” One day the 
fog suddenly began to come in thick, and the 
men did not notice it. But Poll did, and croaked 
out: “Fog coming; blow the horn!” Ever 
since then, whenever fog is perceptible, Poll 
never falls to give warning.—Seleeted. 






SUBMISSION. 
“Rest in the Lord and walt patiently for Him» 


Eleventh Mo, 21, 199g 


SELEcrEp, 


(Psalms XxXvii: 7.) 


Peaceful be; 


It is He! 


Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
Know his love in full completeness, 


Feel the measure of thy weakness, 
If He wound thy spirit sore, 


Trust Him more. 


In his hand, 


Understand. 


Lying still. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
Leave whatever things thou canst not 
Though the world thy folly spurneth, 


From thy faith in pity turneth, 
Peace thy inmost soul shall fill 


Like an infant, if thou thinkest 


Thou canst stand— 


The profiered 


Childlike, proudly pushing back 


hand— 


Courage soon is changed to fear, 
Strength doth feebleness appear; 
In his love if thou abide 


He will guide. 


Hath forgot ? 


Fearest sometimes that thy Father 


Though the clouds around thee gather 


Doubt Him not. 


Always hath the daylight broken, 
Always hath He comfort spoken, 
Better hath He been for years, 


Than thy fears. 


Therefore whatso’er betideth, 


Night or day, 


Good alway ; 


Know his love for thee provideth 


Crown of sorrows gladly take, 

Grateful wear it for his sake ; 

Sweetly bending to his will, 
Lying still. 


To his own thy Saviour giveth 


Daily strength ; 


To each troubled soul that liveth, 


Peace at length. 


Only bow ! 





Weakest lambs have largest share 
Of the tender Shepherd’s care ; 
Ask Him not, then, “ when ?” or “ how?” 





THE TWO WORDS. 


One day a harsh word, rashly said, 
Upon an evil journey sped, 

And like a sharp and cruel dart 

It pierced a fond and loving heart ; 

It turned a friend into a foe, 

And everywhere brought pain and wee. 


A kind word followed it one day, 

Flew swiftly on its blessed way ; 

It healed the wound, it soothed the pain, 
And friends of old were friends again. 

It made the hate and anger cease, 

And everywhere brought joy and peace. 


But yet the harsh word left a trace 
The kind word could not quite efface, 
And though the heart its love regained, 
It bore a scar that long remained ; 
Friends could forgive but not forget, 
Or lose the sense of keen regret. 


O if we could but learn to know 

How swift and sure our words can go, 
How would we weigh with utmost care 
Each thought before it sought the air, 
And only speak the words that move 
Like white winged messengers of love. 


—Sunday School Times. 





As in the case of individuals, so with our 
congregations, aggressive action must come # 
the result of a living sense of the needs of the 
world, and a Divine call to work. No 
motive will be effective-— London Friend. 
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Pilgrimage to Mecca from the Soudan. 


Charles Henry Robinson mentions the nar- 
native given to him in Tripoli, by a man who 
had made the journey, of the difficulties con- 
pected with the pilgrimage. 

He had started originally from Bida, a town 
sbout a hundred miles north of the junction of 
the rivers Niger and Binni, distant as the bird 
fies two hundred miles from Mecca, and had 
taken with him his wives and family, a party 
of seventeen in all, They travelled in the first 
instance to Kano, and thence to Kuka, the capi- 
tal of Bornou, situated near to the western 
shore of Lake Tchad. The king being absent 
op a slave raid, he was detained here for some 
four months, after which he made his way into 
Wadai and thence to Darfur, in which latter 
province he and his party were seized as slaves 
and retained as such fora year. At the end 
of this time, having succeeded in regaining his 
liberty and that of his family, on the plea that 
being pilgrims en route for Mecca they could 
not lawfully be detained, he proceeded in safety 
as far as the Mahdi's camp at Omdurman, where 
he arrived just after the fall of Khartoum and 
the death of General Gordon. After a month’s 
delay at Omdurman, and having with difficulty 
escaped from the hands of the Mahdi, who 
wished to retain him as a soldier, he made his 
way into Abyssinia. Here he got into trouble 
again, the result being that a whole year elapsed 
before he and his party succeeded in reaching 
the coast at Souakim, whence they travelled by 
steamer to Jeddah, the port of Mecca. After 
duly performing the rites of the pilgrimage, both 
at Mecca and Medina, he was prevented from 
resuming his homeward journey owing to the 
entire exhaustion of his resources. According 
to his account, it is customary for any pilgrim, 
who has money wherewith to do so, to entertain 
his fellow-pilgrims at a banquet given in their 
honor, and, as there are sometimes as many as 
sixty thousand pilgrims to be found at a time 
in Mecea, it will easily be seen what unlimited 
opportunities fur getting rid of money are here 
aflorded. Having spent all that he possessed, 
he and his friends were forced to remain in 
Mecea for no less than four years, at the end 
of which time, having recruited their resources 
from those of the pilgrims who had come after 
him, they returned to Jeddah, and sailing thence 
to Suez, walked across Egypt to Alexandria, 
whence they came on by sea to Tripoli. The 
last that I heard of him was that he was about 
tustart across the Great Sahara desert and that 
he hoped to reach his own town in about a 
year’s time. As he had not apparently arrived 
at Bida at the time of my recent visit to it, it 
is to be feared that some further misfortunes 
have befallen him by the way. Should he suc- 
ceed in reaching his destination within the year 
1895, he will then have travelled a distance of 
nearly seven thousand miles, the time occupied 
being rather over ten years.— Hausa-land. 


greater proportions than ever. Although it is 
early in the season, we already read of twenty- 
five hundred Italian immigrants landing at New 
York in one week. No wonder that all who 
can, fly from the crushing poverty which can 
be traced directly to the policy pursued by the 
Italian Government for years past. If the pre- 
sent state of things goes on indefinitely, Italy 
will be left with a barren waste land, and with 
a degraded population, ready for the wildest 
work of destruction, but powerless to create any- 
thing better. 






































Italian War Misery. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—*“ While the Ital- 
ian Government has been spending the nation’s 
money in a vain campaign in Abyssinia it is a 
matter of painful interest to inquire how some 
of the Italian people are themselves living. A 
special correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, at Palermo, gives a terrible account of the 
condition of things in Sicily. As the Evening 
Post is very far from being a sensational organ, 
and as facts and figures are given in abundance, 
there is no reason to doubt the absolute accura- 
cy of what must be regarded, in part at least, 
as a very formidable indictment against the 
Government of Italy. The people of Sicily have 
two sources of livelihood—agriculture and the 
sulphur mines. Now, while the land agent, 
who represents the absentee landowners, pays 
no tax on his cattle, each peasant has two pa 
six shilling on a single mule. He has to aa 
sixteen hours a day under a semi-tropical sun, 
and to herd with others in open sheds at night. 
For this existence of slavery the peasant receives 
about a frane a day, and he is fortunate if he 
can earn four pound to keep his family through 
the season. 

“The condition of the peasants, however, 
dreadful as it is, is not nearly so bad as that of 
the workers in the sulphur mines. In these 
abodes of horror the ore is carried through the 
long galleries on the backs of boys, who are 
sold for the purpose when eight or ten years 
old. The employer pays from two to twelve 
pounds for these wretched little lads, and they 
are his until death, or until they are wanted by 
the Government to be slaughtered in Abyssinia. 
More than one of these children has been deli- 
berately beaten to death by his owner. For 
twelve hours’ labor a day they are paid half a 
franc! Signor Rossi, of the staff of the Tribuna, 
visited one of these mines, which gave employ- 
ment to thirteen hundred persons, and as he 
and his companion, Signor de Felice, the im- 
prisoned Member of Parliament, came to the 
entrance of the mine, they were startled by the 
sight of what seemed a gathering of dwarfs. 
They were the child-workers in the mine, “ stark 
naked, humpbacked, with twisted legs, and faces 
prematurely old—these were the little carusi.” 
After passing through the galleries, the visitors 
stopped to examine the boys, and found the 
skin of their shoulders raw from the burdens 
they had to bear. Says Signor Rossi: “I heard 
one say, weeping, to a companion, ‘I can go on 
no more, I must let the sack fall” At a third 
turn there was another, with his burden on the 
ground. He wept as he crouched beside it. 
He had fair hair and blue eyes, but the eyes 
were reddened by weeping, and the tears fell 
over pale, hollow cheeks. In my career as a 
journalist I have seen horrors of every kind, 
but I have seen nothing which affected me like 
this.” 

Let it be remembered that it was for expos- 
ing and denouncing these vile and infamous 
facts that public men were silenced and im- 
prisoned, under the heavy hand of Signor Crispi, 
while the Italians were urged to seek glory in 
Africa. Is this the kind of civilization which | what the world calls innocent mirth, such as 
Signor Crispi wants to introduce into the realms | fiddling and dancing. But whatever some may 
of Emperor Menelik? Why the worst state of} think of such amusements, they did not prove 
things in Abyssinia would seem a kind of para-| innocent to me. I was thereby gradually drawn 
dise fur these hapless little child-slaves in the | away into the wilderness of sin and transgres- 
Sicilian mines. Let it be noticed that while | sion, where no light appeared. 
the Italian Government is playing its game of} Although at my first going into this company 
haute politique with the German Kaiser, the| I was deeply distressed and condemned for it; 
Italian immigration in America is assuming | so that I concluded I would go no more, yet op- 





Isaac Andrews’ 

ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY PART OF HIS LIFE, HIS RE- 
LIGIOUS EXERCISES, AND CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 
Under an humbling sense of the great good- 

ness and inexpressible mercies of Almighty 

God, manifested to me, a poor finite creature, 

even from my childhood, my heart has often 

been affected, in such a manner that I thought 

I should be most easy to commit a few hints 

thereof to writing. 

When I was about six or seven years old, I 
was induced to believe there was a God, and 
that He loved good children, and was displeased 
with those who are naughty. This caused me 
to be afraid to tell lies, or be wicked. I like- 
wise believed there was a devil, that had power 
to hurt had children; and when I had done 
amiss, I was afraid of falling into his power. I 
loved to go to meetings ; and when I sat still in 
them, I was easy in mind; but when I did 
otherwise, I was uneasy. I loved good men 
and women, especially ministers; and had a 
dislike to those who were wicked. 

When I was between eight and nine years of 
age, I was put apprentice to Jonathan Wright, 
near Burlington, about fifty miles from my 
mother, and all my relations and acquain- 
tances. Being entirely among strangers, the 
Lord was kind to me, making me sensible of 
his love in turning my mind to seek Him, 
alone, and to cry to Him- for the influence of 
his Holy Spirit, that I might be preserved 
from evil; to which I found I was by nature 
inclined. And He did preserve me in his fear 
in a wonderful manner, until I was about six- 
teen or seventeen years old. 

Oh! the strict government that I was kept 
under, at that time! My greatest delight was 
to be alone, to wait upon, worship, and praise 
the holy name of my God, for his goodness to 
my soul. I saw a necessity to use the plain lan- 
guage, as “thee” and “ thou” toa single person, 
at all times, and in all companies; and when- 
ever I did refuse or neglect this testimony for 
Truth, even to an animal, I was reproved for 
it. So that I firmly believe it is a testimony 
that Truth requires of all that make profession 
thereof; however light some may think of it. 

About this time, my mistress died. She was a 
woman of piety and virtue, and showed great 
tenderness and care towards me. On her death- 
bed she warned me to beware of bad company, 
as though she saw the snare I was like to fall 
into. Notwithstanding her caution, I was caught 
in it ; for 1 became acquainted with some young 
men and women, who took great delight in 





Looxtne More Ways that One.—Looking 
several ways is necessary to going one way safe- 
ly, A man who attempts to cross a city street, 
in these days of electric cars and bicycles, would 
be in danger of being run over from a half-doz- 
en directions while he was looking straight across 
the street to where he wanted to go. He must 
look forward and backward and sideways with 
both eyes, in order to see a clear path just ahead. 
It is much the same in all lines of business or 
study ; looking several ways is essential to seeing 
clearly one way.—S. S. Times. 
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portunity and importunity prevailed. Then 
was I again followed by judgment, and some- 
times made covenant to do better; but the 
temptations of the enemy, with my own inclina- 
tion, and the enticements of others, prevailed, 
again and again. At length I began to flee 
from judgment, and endeavored to stifle the 
witness of God, in my own heart, which often 
arose and testified against the evil I was in the 
practice of. But 1 was tempted to make merry 
over this inward reprover, by trampling upon 
it, singing and dancing, whenever it arose. So, 
by degrees, I seemed to gain a victory over it, 
still presuming on the mercy of God, and adding 
sin to sin; until I was left to myself, so that I 
felt no reproof for anything I did. 

Oh, what vanity and folly did I indulge in! 
My companions applauded and caressed me, 
for my activity, which prompted me to go on, 
and I soon became a proficient in the school of 
Satan, leaping and dancing and making merry. 
Yet was I mercifully preserved from what are 
called gross evils amongst men. 

In this state I continued about two years, 
and although I went to meetings, yet the chant 
of the violin was so sounding in my ears, that I 
received no benefit thereby. In this state of 
darkness, the tempter persuaded me all was 
well; and I thought I was a clever fellow, being 
much esteemed by those my associates. 

Being now free from my master, I thought to 
take my swing in the world. Yet, at times, I 
thought I should be brought back again through 
judgments ; but I looked at such an event as at 
some great distance from me. However, through 
mercy it was nearer than I was aware of. 

Having some cattle at Little Egg Harbor, I 
was obliged to go there, to provide hay for 
them. While I was there I thought of my 
father and mother, who were both dead, and I 
was left like a sparrow on the house-top, or like 
a sheep in the wilderness, without a shepherd. 
Thoughts like these caused a kind of melan- 
choly to seize me, which I did not like. Being 
far from my jovial companions, I wanted to 
get back to them; and therefore thought to get 
my cattle wintered, but nobody appeared wil- 
ling to undertake it; so I was obliged to pro- 
cure hay for them myself, which seemed a cross 
to my own will. As I was working, my heart 
became sad. At length, on a clear day, I saw 
a little black cloud arise in the north, at a 
great distance; at which I was somewhat sur- 
prised. Looking at it again, I saw it arose 
fast and increased in blackness, which aug- 
mented my fears, and terror began to take hold 
of my mind, so that I durst not stay in the 
meadow any longer. In haste, I ran to the 
sea-shore; the cloud at the same time came 
swiftly over me, and I was smitten to the 
ground with thunder. 

After some time, I got up and went to the 
house, where my sister Hannah dwelt. As I 
lay on a bed, my sight an2 sense, as to any- 
thing outward, were taken away ; but I saw in- 
wardly all my sins that I had committed. 
Death seemed to look me in the face, and there 
appeared no way to escape. I also saw, that if 
I died in that condition, nothing but misery 
would be my portion. Oh, the dread and terror 
that I was in; seeing, as to my apprehension, 
the very lake that burns with fire and brim- 
stone, “where the worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched.” This, I thought I saw to be 
the end of the wicked, who sin against knowl- 
edge, until their day is over. 

Oh, if I had been in the possession of a thous- 
and worlds, at that time, | would have given 


them all for a little more time. I longed for it, 
















for my heart was hard. Thus, under inexpres- 
sible anguish, I remained for some time. 


but could not ask it with any degree of faith, 


No 
tongue can tell, nor heart conceive, to the full, 
without an experimental knowledge of it, which 
I sincerely desire may never be the case with 
any. 

After being in this condition until all hope 
was gone, on a sudden my heart was tendered, 
accompanied with a flood of tears. Oh, then 
the cry was, fur a little more time, which, at 
length, seemed to be granted, on condition that 
during the remainder of my life, I would give 
up my heart to serve Him, who hath the lives 
of all flesh at his disposal. This I now felt very 
desirous to do, crying for strength and mercy, 
and forgiveness of my sins, in such a manner 
as to be heard by those near me. 

The first thing I remember, as to anything 
outward, was my sister, who held me by the 
hand, and thus expressed herself: “Ah ! brother, 
He that hath all men’s hearts in his hand, can 
change them ina moment.” These being “ words 
fitly spoken, were as apples of gold in pictures 
of silver,’ to which I could make no answer. 

Thus, the Lord by his power, restored me 
immediately to perfect health, and to my senses 
in a few hours. I then returned tu my labor, 
in deep thoughtfulness and fear. And when I 
had performed what I was engaged about, keep- 
ing all to myself that I had passed through, I 
returned to my brother’s house at Mount Holly, 
where I made my home. 

I soon met with many temptations ; for, fall- 
ing again into the company of some of my 
former companions, I found it very hard to 
take up the cross, and deny myself of old prac- 
tices, which through long custom, seemed in- 
terwoven with my constitution. I had thesame 
inclination to vanity and folly as before. The 
adversary strove hard to keep possession of my 
heart, and through weakness, I was several 
times prevailed upon to join in dancing and 
making merry, which brought distress and an- 
guish upon my soul. 

The last time Satan prevailed on this sub- 
ject was as follows: as I was going along a 
street in Mount Holly, I heard a fiddle, and 
thought I would not go near it. Yet when I 
came opposite the house, it was suggested to 
my mind that I might stand still and hear 
what they were playing, for there could be no 
harm in that. Then, that I might go to the end 
of the house and listen ; there being no harm in 
that, so I complied. Then it seemed as if it was 
said, thou mayst go into the house, but be sure 
not to dance; there is no harm in that. So the 
enemy prevailed by subtilty, and I lost my 
strength, and to dancing I went, as though I 
knew no better.—But this query came into my 
mind, Where art thou? Then I saw where I 
was, and abhorred myself. So I left the com- 
pany abruptly, and went out, and wept bitterly. 

Oh! that night was a dreadful one to me. I 
thought the very terrors of hell took hold on 
me. I saw I had broken my covenant, from 
time to time, and how the Lord had forborne 
with me. I was now charged to break off my 
sins, or else I should go back where I was when 
He met with me before, and should be left to 
myself; and the pit I then had a prospect of 
should be the lot of my inheritance. Oh, the 
bitter cries and groans which those apprehen- 
sions then produced! I hope I may never forget 
them. 

I then entered into a solemn covenant, that 
if the Lord would give me strength, I would 



















never do the like again. This covenant ] was 
enabled to keep, blessed be the Lord, for it 
was his power that preserved me from the jaws 


of the devourer. When this was over, [ had 


faith to believe that the Lord, in his own time 
would enable me to overcome all my sing, A 
prayer was raised in me daily, that He would 
pardon, and blot out my transgressions, and re. 
member my iniquities no more. 

(To be concluded.) 


In the Far North. 


At an early hour on First-day morning we 
were safely moored alongside Scrabster Pier 
(Caithness), and after breakfast in the steamer’s 
saloon at half-past eight, we went ashore and 
turned our steps towards the wild cliffs known 
as Holborn Head. The hill above them is g 
bare, bleak slope, in many places almost devoid 
of vegetation, being swept by the winter gales, 
and often drenched with spray from the wild 
Atlantic waves which break upon the rocks 
beneath. In this barren wilderness we came 
upon certain spots where the beautiful little 
Primula Scotica grew in profusion, and the ex- 
quisite flowers at once filled one with admira- 
tion, and seemed placed there as fitting emblems 
of the great Creator’s love; and as we gazed 
upon them we were reminded of the words, “If 
God so clothe the flower of the field, will He not 
much more clothe you ?” 

We soon approached the “ clett,” a huge stack 
of rock, separated from the mainland by a yawn- 
ing gulf, into which we gazed and wondered, as 
the innumerable fewl went about their avoca- 
tions regardless of our presence. We must have 
appeared very small to them as compared with 
the huge rocks amongst which they lived and 
reared their young in safety. Thousands of 
guillemots were on the cliffs and flying in mid- 
air, whilst others, swimming, diving, far below, 
were hardly visible; black-backed and herring 
gulls wheeled overhead, and screamed as if in 
wild defiance as we stood upon the verge above 
their nests, now deserted by the well-fledged 
young, which ran among the ledges trying their 
wings, and longing to air their pinions in trium- 
phant flight; the puffin, “tamie norie” as the 
Gaels call him, dwelt in holes high up amid 
those cliffs,and ever and anon went back and 
forward between the heights and depths below. 
“Your Heavenly Father feedeth them,” came 
home to longing hearts, and a little further on 
we sat and “ waited.” 

Down in the hollow caves beneath boomed 
the huge breakers, now here, now there, then 
distant, and fittingly reminded us of one who, 
long ago, when sitting on his native hills, com- 
muned with God his Father, listening to the 
roar of mighty waters after rain, as floating on the 
breeze it came and went, then came again, then 
died in everlasting distance; and our thoughts, 
like his, were turned again,—“ Deep calleth un- 
to deep,” and “ What is man?” ’midst all this 
chaos; and we worshipped there—truly a fittin 
place. How “marvellous God’s works,” a0 
more still that He should care for us! And yet 
He does; we felt it, knew it, and we gave Him 
thanks, and asked Him for a blessing, and He 
blessed us there. A fitting house in which to 
worship. There, “on the rock,” with vaulted 
arch of purest blue above, his loving presence 
with us, and his soothing words of peace as one 
by one they entered in and found a resting: 





jlace—“ Take My yoke upon you,” “ Learn of 


Me ;” and as the spirit was made willing, and 
the flesh was crucified, so we were filled, “the 
hungry with good things.” — The London Friend. 
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Wirh AN AMBULANCE IN War-tTIME.—Dr. 
Charles E. Ryan has written a painfully inter- 
ating work entitled, “ With an Ambulance dur- 
ing the Franco-German War ” (London, Mur- 
ny). Of one of his experiences he records: 
«We were compelled by the French authorities 
to take out of the beds, as best we could, men 
in dire agony, some even at the door of death, 
and all severely wounded. I could not recall 
yithout pain the details of the scenes which ac- 
companied their transportation. As I have 
aid, their wounds were all of the gravest char- 
acter ; some were mortal, the majority were am- 
putations, and the remainder compound frac- 
tures, or severe lacerated shell-wounds. To 
shake the bed of many of the patients, or even 
to move them gently, was to cause them acute 
suffering. One may imagine the agony of these 
brave fellows when they were hauled out of 
their mattresses and put, two or three together, 
into a cart or wagon, which, no matter how 
carefully driven, had to jcstle them along the 
weary streets to the place of destination. I 
went successively into several of the wagons 
where some of the worst cases were, and did all 
in my power to mitigate their dreadful pains ; 
but, in spite of everything I could do, they 
moaned most piteously as the wheels bumped 
over any roughness in the pavement. I thought 
a bullet through the heart was preferable to 
such agony as they endured.” 

The St. James Gazette remarks on this book, 
that Dr. Ryan has been as sparing as he well 
could be of the horrors of the military hospital ; 
but, despite his restraint, his work has all the 
fascination of the terrible. ‘People talk very 
lightly,” he remarks at the close,” of the great 
European war that is said to be inevitable. It 
can do no harm to measure as far as possible 
what such a war may mean.” His book helps 
one to make that measure. “Give peace in our 
time, O Lord!” is a prayer to which the expe- 
riences of an army surgeon should give an in- 
tensity of meaning it were impossible otherwise 
to attain.— Herald of Peace. 





Save Your StrenGTH.—You will need it 
byand by. You may be young, strong, vigor- 
ous, lusty, and full of energy and fire; but the 
day may come when you will be weak, pale, 
feeble, and sick ; and when the question of life 
or death will depend on the amount of strength 
you have to resist disease, and restore you to 
health and vigor. Then, when life hangs as in 
abalance, if you have strength you will rally, 
and if not you will go down. 

The strength you waste in overwork, in use- 
less sports, in needless ex posure, violent exercise, 
nervous excitement, late hours, nights of de- 
bauchery, in intoxication, in tobacco using, in 
gluttony, and vice of every kind, will be just 
what you will need to carry you safely through, 
and add years to your term of life. But if your 
strength is gone you cannot regain it. You may 
dose and doctor, and stimulate, and search out 
all the hidden reserves of your vitality; but 
when you have found them and used them you 
are done! Neither money nor medicine can 
buy back life, or restore the wasted energies. 

‘our strength is gone, uselessly squandered ; 
dissipated in folly, sapped by lust, broken by 
indulgence,—and when you lie pale and feeble, 
racked, tortured, tormented, panting 
dying, you may perhaps remember that the 
strength wasted in one single day or hour, would 

ave been ample to have carried you safely 
through the crisis of disease, and given you 
long years of usefulness and enjoyment, 



















and folly! 
when it is abundant, and so escape languor, 
sickness, and pain, and*have the vigor that de- 
fies disease, overcomes infirmities, and lengthens 
out a life of usefulness to the full measure which 
God has granted us, and designed that we should 
enjoy.— The Christian. 


written by John Crook in 1663, the author 
makes a very clear distinction between the acts 
of righteousness done by man in his own will, 
and that free gift which is of God through his 
spirit, whereby Christ is made “unto the soul, 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
demption. .... It is not he that saith he is 


g, gasping, | denly into existence. 
| often needed. 
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A high price to pay for an hour of pleasure 
It is better to save your strength 





In a treatise entitled “Truth’s Principles,” 


righteous by the imputation of Christ’s right- 


eousness, but ‘he that doeth righteousness is 


righteous even as He [Christ] is righteous’” 
(1 John iii: 7). This does not mean that it is 
good works “as done by us, nor as inherent in 
us, as acts, by which we are accepted of God, 
and justified before Him; but by Christ, the 
author and worker of those acts in us and for 
us, whereby we know that we are in Him and 
He in us, and we know Him as our Head, unto 
whom all things are gathered together in one.” 
This is in harmony with that declaration of the 
apostle Paul, “ Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy 
He saved us, by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which He 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour; that, being justified by his grace, 
we should be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life” (Titus iii). As also with our 
Saviour’s injunction, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.”— United Friend. 





A SHieLp AND BuckLer.—Charles Inglis, 
an evangelist, speaking at a meeting in London, 
related this remarkable incident : 

“Twenty years ago I was at a convention in 
the city of Dublin, and after the meeting a 
gentleman put a Bible in my hand in which 
was a round hole in one of the covers. He said, 
‘I want you to look at it.’ I took it up to look 
at it, and as I opened the Bible, I found leaf 
after leaf had this hole through it, and I said, 
* What does it mean ?” 

“ He said, ‘ Five or six years ago, in a trou- 
bled part of the country where I was preaching, 
I had just finished a service in a farmhouse, and 
had got into my cart to ride home. Something 
said to me, “ Don’t put your Bible into your 
coat pocket,” and I put it in my breast pocket. 
While riding I saw a flash, heard a report, and 
felt something had struck me. 

“*T said, “ Drive on, drive on quickly; I 
think I am shot, but I am not much hurt.”’ 

“The gentleman shortly afterwards found a 
hole in his overcoat, and he found the bullet 
embedded in that Bible, and it stopped at the 
seventeenth of St. John, where it says, ‘ Holy 
Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me.’ 

“God unfailingly watches over his children, 
and is never at a loss in devising means to 
effect their escape, even though they may have 
to pass through fire and water.”—Selected. 


——_~2—___ _—_ 
No great movement springs altogether sud- 
Years of preparation are 
Unseen forces are long tending 
to results which burst out at length as unex- 
pectedly as streams burst out from under hill- 


sides, and then flow down to gladden all the 


lower plains.— Exchange. 
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A concern for the spiritual growth of our 


younger members, and their preservation from 
evil influences, has from its rise, been one of 
the subjects which has engaged the attention of 
the Society of Friends. 
this, we quote the following extract from an 
epistle of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
issued in 1746 to its Subordinate Meetings and 
members. 
young, it expresses the desire that the Elders 
and others “show a disposition to admit them 
at times into their company and treat them 
with freedom and kindness which will very 
much make way for any advice or counsel they 
may give them in relation to their conduct.” 


As an illustration of 


After giving suitable counsel to the 


We think this advice is as applicable now 


as it was one hundred and fifty years ago, 
and we trust there is a widespread concern 
among our older members to help their younger 
friends, as way may open for it, in their progress 
in the Christian path. 
leads to desires and secret prayers for their 
growth in grace, but encourages to the social 


This concern not only 


visiting them in their families, and to efforts to 


strengthen the bonds that unite all in a com- 
mon interest in the promotion of the cause of 


Christ, and the welfare and progress of our own 

religious Society, and the spread of the princi- 

ples it was raised up to bear testimony to. 
When these concerned Friends meet with 


those who are evidently bending their necks to 
the yoke of Christ, and evincing by their con- 
duct that they are being enrolled in the ranks 


of the Redeemer’s army, the comfort and satis- 
fuction they feel is such as to enable them to 
understand the language of the apostle, “ I have 
no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in the Truth.” 

In manifesting this love and concern for the 
young, there is need of sound discretion, that 
we may not unwittingly defeat our own object. 
It would be a pity and an injury to the cause 
of righteousness, if our love and sympathy 
should have the effect of removing from the 
youthful mind that uneasiness with any part of 
their conduct which had been awakened by the 
visitation of their Saviour; and should tend to 
settle them at ease in practices inconsistent with 
their profession. It was probably a concern of 
this kind which one hundred years ago led to 
the introduction into our discipline of the fol- 
lowing clause : “ In some places there may have 
been a want of care, rightly to distinguish and 
seasonably to bring into action, the talents be- 
stowed upon some in the early stage of life; 
but we believe that many who were evidently 
under the formipg hand, have been suddenly 
laid hold of and introduced into service, before 
that preparation of heart hath been sufficiently 
experienced, which leads to a reliance upon 
Divine direction, and redeems from a confidence 
in the natural understanding ; it is therefore de- 
sired that by a just discrimination of times and 
seasons, and of the qualifications bestowed, every 
gift may be rightly exercised, and a succession 
of useful members preserved in every work in 
the church.” (p. 61—Ed. of 1893.) 

We fear that there are among our younger 
members some who show by their dress, lan- 
guage and general course of life that they are 
unwilling to submit fully to the advice of their 
older and concerned Friends, and faithfully to up- 
hold those testimonies which true Friends from 
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the beginning have felt it their duty to consist- 
ently support; and who yet in a general way are 
convinced of the truth of the doctrines we pro- 
fess, and desire to see them prosper and spread. 
Their own unfaithfulness is a barrier to their 
usefulness in the church ; rendering it improper 
for Friends to entrust to their hands the more 
important duties which devolve upon its faithful 
members; and fearing lest their appointment to 
official positions should have the effect of en- 
couraging them to continue their inconsistent 
course, and thus prove of real injury to them. 


woman to be chosen a Presidential Elector. She is a | Costa Rica and Colombia have agreed to arbit 
Republican, while her husband is a Democrat. a long-standing boundary dispute. See, what a a 

Following the lead of Chicago, a New York dry | example does! Good 
goods house is about to start a little school in its own 
premises where the cash girls can obtain instruction 
one or two hours every day. In one of the large dry 
goods stores of Chicago a day and a night school is 
maintained, with competent teachers and all the mod- 
ern accessories of a first-class school-room where the 
employés of the store are given free education. 

The orange trees of Florida are rapidly recovering 
from the effects of the great freeze and the Florida 
Agriculturist says it will not be long before the State 
is sending as many oranges to market as ever before. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 384, which 
is 10 more than the previous week and 6 less than 
the corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole number 
193 were males and 191 females: 49 died of pneu- 
monia; 35 of heart disease ; 28 of consumption; 20 of 
nephritis ; 19 of diphtheria; 18 of old age; 15 of ma- 
rasmus ; 14 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
13 from casualties ; 12 of cancer; 12 of apoplexy; 11 
of inanition ; 11 of convulsions, and 10 of Bright’s dis- 
ease. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, 109} a 110; new 
4’s, 119§ a 1203; 5’s, 112 a 1123; currency 6’s, 101 a 
105. 

Corron.—Demand from spinners was light, but the 
market ruled steady on a basis of 8}c. per pound for 
middling uplands, 

FEeEeD.— Winter bran in bulk, quoted $10.00 a $11.00 
and spring do., in sacks, at $9.75 a $10.50 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super, $290 a $3.15; do., extras, 
$3.25 a $3.40 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.10 a $4 35; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.35; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., 
do., patent. $4.85 a $5.00; spring, clear, $3.85 a $4.25; 
straight, $4.30 a $4.60; do., do., patent, $4.75 a $4.90 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.25 
a $3.50; do., clear, $4.25 a $4.50: do., straight, $4.50 
a $4.85; do., patent, $4.90 a $5.15. Ryr FLour.— 
$2.75 per bbl. fur choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT 
Fiour.—$1.60 a $1.70 per 100 pounds for good to 
choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 89} a 90c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 29} a 30c. 
No. 2 white oats, 24 a 24}. 

Beer CatTrLe. — Extra, 43 a 5c.; good, 43 a 48c.; 
medium, 4} a 4$¢.; common, 3} a 4$c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 33a 4c.; good, 3}.a34c.; 
medium, 2} a 3c.; common, 2} a 24c.; culls, 1} a 2c; 
lamts, 3} a d}e. 

Hogs.—Western, 5} a 53c.; State 4} a 4}c. 

FoREIGN.— Members of the House of Commons are 
supplied with stationery of the very best possible 
quality, and a generous use is made of it. During the 
past session, 410,500 letters were posted at the House 
of Commous, which gives an average of over 600 per 
member. 

London’s population increases about 70,000 every 
year. 

A despatch of the 11th instant from Manila says: 
“The Spanish forces have won a brilliant victory 
over the insurgents at Noveleta. The rebel positions 
were strongly fortified, and there was desperate fight- 
ing before they were taken. The insurgents lost 400, 
and the Spaniards 33 killed.” 

The official vote of Pennsylvania is given as fol- There was a large attendance of spectators at the 
lows: McKinley and Hobart (Rep.) 726,998 ; Bryan | opening of the Reichstag on the 16th instant, in an- 
and Sewall (Dem.), 422,054; Levering and Johnson | ticipation of a warm debate over the neutrality treaty 
(Pro.), 19,274; Bryan and Watson (Peo.), 6103; Bryan | between Russia and Germany. The affair, however, 
and Sewall (Free Silver), 5073; Palmer and Buckner | proved to be a disappointment, the Government Min- 
(Jeffersonian), 11,000; McKinley and Hobart (McKin- | isters depreeating a continuance of the agitation as in- 
ley-Citizens), 1302; Matchett and Maguire (Socialist- | jurious to the Empire. 

Labor), 1683; Bentley and Sothgate (National), It is announced that a treaty of peace has been 
870. signed between Abyssinia and Italy. The new conven- 

The official vote of Minnesota is given out. Over | tion recognizes the complete independence of Ethiopia. 
340,000 votes were cast at the election Eleventh Mo.| King Menelek declares free all the Italians taken 
3rd, an increase of over 44,000 since last election. | prisoners during the recent campaign. 












































. a RECEIPTS. 

eceived from George Sykes, Agent, Engla 

15 shillings, being 10 shillings a for vei 
from himself, Alice Alexander, Mary Ashby, John 
Anderson, Robert Biglands, John Bellows, R. B, Brock. 
bank, Birmingham Friends Reading Society, Robert 
H. Clark, James Cloak, Stephen Cumberland, EB. and 
G. Brodrib, Thomas Francis, William Graham, Wm 
B. Gibbins, Jane Hall, William Hall, William Knowles, 
Wm. James LeTall, Joseph Lamb, Anna Moorhouse 
W. C. McCheane, William R. Nash, Daniel Pickard 
George Pitt, Sarah Pearson, John Sykes, Eliza M 
Southall. John Hall Shield, Isaac Sharp, Jr., James 
G, Smeal, Charles W. Thomson, John Wood, Lucy W 
Walker, John H. Walker, Francis Ellington Wright, 
Wm. Williamson, Ellen K. Watkins, Mordaunt M. 
Monro, to No. 27, Vol. 71, John Cheal, Vol. 69, and 
R. H. Dreaper, 15 shillings to end of vol. 70, 


NOTICES. 

Tre Moorestown PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
will mail free suitable and interesting literature to 
all who are interested in the propagation of peace 
principles. Auice C. Ruoaps, See’y. 

Moorestowy, Burlington Co., N. J. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitrep Srates.—Great credit is given to President 
Cleveland and Secretary Olney for their success in ar- 
ranging an arbitration of the boundary line dispute 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. Great Brit- 
ain at first declined to arbitrate, and next refused to 
submit to arbitration the territory inside the so-called 
Schomburgk line. According to reports, the whole 
territory in dispute is to be considered by the arbitra- 
tors, with the understanding that fifty years of actual 
possession is to bar a counter-claim. England thus 
formally acknowledges the Monroe Doctrine. The 
question is a delicate one, and is saved from being 
embarrassing by Lord Salisbury’s acceptance of Sec- 
retary Olney’s proposition. It is believed that the 
dispute as to the boundary line must be settled with- 
out friction, which will indicate both a victory for 
the principle of arbitration and for the contention of 
the United States as to our right to intervene when a 
foreign Power attempts to extend its possessiuns upon 
the American Continent. 

A statement was issued on the 10th instant by 
the Sezretary of the Venezuelan Boundary Commis- 
sion that in view of Lord Salisbury’s announcement 
and the probable early settlement of the boundary 
dispute by arbitration, “the Commission, while con- 
tinuing its deliberations in the preparation and or- 
derly arrangement of many valuable maps, reports 
and documents which have been procured and used 
in the course of its labors, does not propose to formu- 
late any decision for the present of the matters sub- 
ject to its examination. It will continue its sessions 
from time to time, with the hope and expectation that 
a friendly and just settlement of all pending difler- 
ences between the nations interested will make any 
final decision on its part unnecessary.” 

The position of our Government in the arbitration 
with Venezuela will be that no protectorate over the 
South American Republics is assumed, but that we 
act in the role of best friend.” 

President Cleveland said last week, in speaking to 
a Senator about the rumors of war with Spain, that 
the position of our Government was, as stated in his 
last annual message to Congress, one of traditional 
sympathy with a people struggling for autonomy and 
freedom, but, nevertheless, this Government felt its 
plain duty to honestly fulfill every international obli- 
gation. Every precaution has been taken so that if 
occasion should arise in Cuba the United States could 
assert itself with force, but he did not think the occa- 
sion would arise. 


Westtown Boarpinea ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WintiAmM F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS.— 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
at 7.17 A.M. on the twentieth inst. will be met at 
West Grove to convey (free of charge) those desiring 
to attend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
to be held at London Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

It would assist the Committee if those intending to 
come could inform by postal in advance. 

TrueMAN C, Moore, ‘ 
Gro. R. CHAMBERS, \ Committee. 


Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The first regular 
meeting will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, 
Sixth-day, Eleventh Mo. 20th, at eight o’clock P. M. 





Diep, on the eleventh of Ninth Month, at the resi- 

dence of her son-in-law, Eli S. Fawcett, Rut ANNA 
Hiatt, relict of the late Jesse Hiatt, 2 member of Ches- 
terfield Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, 
Ohio. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, “which in 
the sight of God is of great price,” and was a diligent 
attender of meeting as long as health permitted. She 
endured a lingering illness with much patience 
resignation, but often expressed a desire to go and be 
at rest. Her relatives and friends have a comforting 
hope that she is numbered with the just of all genera 
tions. 
. WrrirAMm A. Coox, near Glenville, Md., Sev- 
enth Month 26th, 1896, in the sixty-second year of his 
age, after a long illness which he bore with Christian 
patience and resignation. We believe his end was 
peace and our loss is his eternal gain. 








McKinley received 193,455 votes; Bryau, 139,477; Charles Hall Adams, United States Consul General , at his residence in Philadelphia, Eighth Mo. 
Palmer, 3209; Levering, 4002, and Matchett, 734. in Liberia, now in this country on a visit, says that | 9th, 1896, Joun C. ALLEN, aged eighty-nine years 


Wyoming's electoral vote will be given to Bryan, | Liberia is fairly prosperous, and that industrions and 
and one yote of Kentucky to the Democratic candi- | intelligent people are able to make a good living in 
date—the other 12 to McKinley. the country. The principal industry is the raising of 

The Chief Justice of Arizona has given a decision | coffee and palm oil, and a number of American ne- 
sustaining the contract for leasing prison labor by ex- | groes own good plantations and enjoy incomes of as 
Governor Hughes and Board of Control for ten years | much as $5,000 a vear. 
at seventy cents per day. This means the prison will The Transvaal Government claims from the British 
be self-supporting, and will construct a mammoth ir- | South Africa Company £1,000,000 indemnity to cover 
rigating canal, reclaiming 100,000 acres to agricul- | the damage sustained by the Jameson raid. 


An esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting 

Friends of Philadelphia. The long life of this dear 
Friend was an active and useful one, till prostrated by 
sickness, nearly three years before his decease. Dur- 
ing the protracted illness which followed, his menta 
powers were at times clouded, but he often gave evl- 
dence of an earnest desire to be prepared for the solema 
close, expressing, “I have to depend entirely upon the 
Almighty,” and again, “ Nothing but mercy, mercy: 


ture. ; : A feature of the population statistics of Western | We have the consoling belief that through the mercy 
It is estimated that 30 per cent. of the inmates of | Australia is the large proportion of males to females. | of God in Christ Jesus, he has exchanged the trials 
public institutions in this State are aliens. The disparity is maintained in the arrivals by sea. At | and sufferings of time for rest and peace in that Heav- 


Sarah Malloy, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, is the first ' present there are 45 females to every 100 males. enly Home for which his spirit often longed. 
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